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Thus we can trace the inner life of Koheleth ; what his 
outward life was is less important. In his soul the maxim, 
" Fear God and keep His commandments," shone like the 
Eddystone light, above the waves of vice and ambition, 
through the mists of doubt, unextinguished by the fierce 
blasts of pessimism, obscured, but not quenched ; shaken, but 
not destroyed ; and as the tempest died away, beamed in clear 
splendor over the billows to cheer and guide. 



THE JEWISH LITERATURE OF NEW TESTAMENT 
TIMES: HOW SHOULD IT BE STUDIED? 

We have seen that it would be in several ways useful to the 
student of the New Testament to know accurately the con- 
ditions of Jewish life and thought at the time of Christ. We 
have now to observe that this knowledge can be gained only 
by a critical and discriminating use of the sources at hand. 
Reasonable and even self-evident though this requirement 
seem, it has been so often disregarded, and is indeed so diffi- 
cult of fulfillment in the case before us, that it deserves a care- 
ful consideration. 

At two points criticism and discrimination are both difficult 
and indispensable ; — in deciding to what writings preference 
shall be given, and in the treatment to which they are after- 
wards subjected. 

I. It is evidently essential for our purpose to have writings 
that are representative in character, and do not contain merely 
individual opinions, or the vagaries of an insignificant sect ; 
and further, we require such as are representative of pre- 
christian Judaism, and if they are later in date than Chris- 
tianity, they must at least be independent of its influence or 
approximately so. This brings us at once to the central and 
most difficult question in regard to the sources ; the question 
of preference between the pseudepigraphic writings on the, 
one hand, and the rabbinical on the other. The Pseudepi- 
graphs meet the condition as to time better, for many of them 
were certainly written before Christ. But the Talmud, it has 
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been claimed, is more representative in character, and its late 
date (from the third to the seventh centuries after Christ) is 
compensated for by the traditional character of its contents. 
Here, then, authorities divide. In order that we may under- 
stand the problem, a brief survey of the historical rise of 
these two sorts of wrightings is necessary. 

The Babylonian exile taught the Jews two things; — to 
value the law and to cherish a hope. The hope was far from 
being satisfied by the actual restoration under Cyrus. It was 
fixed on something much more glorious. The new Judaism 
then had its law and its prophecy, a side of deed and a side 
of faith. Its deed was observance of the legal statutes ; the 
object of its faith was a glorious national future. The law 
was elaborate and exacting in order that the reward might be 
surer and greater. The extravagant hopes of the returning 
exiles had been cruelly disappointed. There followed a long 
and hard period of heathen oppression. Still the people per- 
sisted in obedience to the law, in the assurance that the God 
whom they alone of all nations knew and served would inter- 
fere in their behalf, and that they would triumph at last. So 
that hope was still the " life-nerve of Judaism." Diligent 
observance of the law had solely the purpose of bringing the 
Messianic salvation. The hope was usually quiet and patient. 
But in times of great distress it rose to meet the greater need 
and became intense and eager. At such times the day of the 
Lord seemed close at hand. Out of these circumstances and 
in this spirit the first apocalypses were written. Their aim 
was to bring encouragement in times of trial in view of the 
certain and speedy coming of the Messianic kingdom. The 
book of Daniel was the first of these and the type of all that 
followed. The first book of Enoch appeared probably toward 
the end of the second century before Christ; the second Enoch, 
the so-called Parables, a half century later, about 40 B. C; the 
Assumption of Moses at the beginning of the Christian era; 
and after the second destruction of Jerusalem the apocalypses 
of Ezra and Baruch, besides many others which we know for 
the most part only by name. These writings, then, were the 
genuine outcome of the deeper religious faith of the people 
as it came to its strongest expression in times of general 
distress. 

But meanwhile by the side of the hope and more steadily 
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the legal movement was going on and making gains. It had 
at first rested entirely for its motive upon the hope, but as 
that was delayed and often disappointed, the law had increas- 
ing regard for its own sake. It had intrinsic value ; the study 
and elaboration of it was a task of absorbing interest amid 
distracting times ; its observance was a bond of unity and 
stability holding together the people, which was now no 
longer a nation but a religious community, holding them in 
the place of outward bonds and in spite of their disruption. 
Already in the Apocrypha there is evidence of this move- 
ment away from the prophet toward the scribe. The promi- 
nence of the scribes or professional students and teachers of 
the law, and of the Pharisees or professional observers of it, 
in the time of Christ, is made clear from the New Testament 
itself. We know from the Talmud the names of prominent 
teachers during the last two centuries before Christ and some- 
thing of their character. The book of Jubilees marks one of 
the stages of the legalistic development, though it contains 
also apocalyptical elements. 

When at last Jerusalem was destroyed a second time, it is 
not strange that it was legalism that survived, and that the 
hope almost died away. The second destruction of Jerusalem 
had an effect on the character of Judaism that may be com- 
pared with that of the first, and the parallel is instructive. 
In each case, among various preexisting tendencies, one only 
showed itself able to survive national disaster, and being 
approved by that test it drew the nation to itself. Much in 
each case was sifted out and left behind, and the result was 
less fullness and variety of life, greater simplicity and uni- 
formity. 

It was the prophet who had prepared the way for the first 
overthrow and exile of Israel ; and when we ask how that 
overwhelming disaster was endured, we find the answer 
in Amos and Hosea, in Isaiah and Jeremiah and Ezekiel. 
The religion of the prophets did not depend on the sacred 
temple or the holy land for its continuance. 

In like manner it was the scribe who made Israel ready to 
endure the second overthrow and the long exile that has 
lasted to this day. To account for this marvelous phenome- 
non we turn to Ezra and Simon the Just, to Hillel and 
Shammai, to Gamaliel and Akiba and Judah the Prince. The 
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schools of the scribes could go on undisturbed, it mattered 
not whether at Jerusalem or at Jamnia, whether in Palestine or 
in Babylonia. And it was out of these schools of the scribes 
that the Talmuds came, and modern Judaism. After the first 
exile, none could be Jews who did not admit in some way the 
prophetic idea of the relation of Jehovah to Israel. After the 
second dispersion of the nation none could be Jews except in 
the sense of the scribes. To be a Jew was to study and keep 
the traditional law. In each case the Jews themselves in 
looking back were unmindful of the change that had been 
wrought, lost sight of the previous variety that had been 
fused into unity in the heat of trial, and regarded the faith of 
their ancestors as in all respects like their own. Jewish his- 
torians are, as a rule, untrustworthy guides to the religious 
life and thought of the time of Christ, because that they 
assume that it was identical with talmudical Judaism. It is 
certain that this is not exactly true. The question how far it 
is true is precisely the question between the Pseudepigraphs 
and the Talmud, which we appealed to history to answer. 
The answer suggested by it, is something like this. The 
Pseudepigraphs were a genuine expression of popular re- 
ligious thought and feeling. The diversity and freedom 
which they manifest were in fact characteristic of pre- 
Christian Jewish thought. The comparative uniformity of 
the Talmud was a later achievement or disaster. Yet on the 
other hand the Talmud was the natural outcome of a current 
of thought and life which was already in full motion in the 
time of Christ, and was indeed already the prevalent tendency. 
It contains the ground ideas of the earlier Judaism unchanged, 
but in details it shows the influence of several centuries of 
active discussion in the schools and of various foreign influ- 
ences, including that of Christianity itself. To the Talmud 
we may look, then, for the main outlines and proportions, but 
to the Pseudepigraphs for the coloring and life of the picture. 
The latter writings have been abundantly vindicated against 
the objections of Jewish historians who insist for obvious rea- 
sons that they are " without significance for the history of 
Jewish religion " (Jost). It is true that the apocalypses did 
not have official recognition, but were only popular and irre- 
sponsible writings. But then what was popular has much 
more interest and importance for us than what was official. 
10 
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It is precisely the popular notions that we want most to 
know.* 

II. Books of both sorts, pseudepigraphic and rabbinical, 
are to be used then, but there is still need of care and dis- 
crimination in the study of them individually. 

1. In the first place it is necessary to detect and eliminate 
traces of Christian use and influence. This necessity comes 
about in a different way in the two cases. 

The Pseudepigraphs, we have seen, were rejected by the 
rabbins. It belonged to the triumph of legalism that the 
sense of nationality and of a national future was weakened. 
Each man worked for his own salvation and looked for his 
own reward. There is much in the Talmud about heaven 
and hell, but Messiah and the kingdom of God fall into a 
secondary place. The larger outlook and the earlier enthu- 
siasm were gone. They lived on now in Christianity. So it is 
very significant that the apocalypses which Judaism cast 
aside, Christianity received and valued. It meant that here 
there was still a faith and- a hope. The Christian's Messiah 
had indeed already come, but he was to come again, and the 
old questions of when and how, which the apocalypses were 
written to answer, were asked with new eagerness. It was 
natural that Christians should make their own everything 
Jewish that promised help in answering these questions, for 
they were the true Israel and the heirs of Israel's promises. 
So it came about that these books were kept by Christians, 
and that we have them only through Christian hands, and 
often only in Christian translations. This makes us at once 
suspicious that there may be changes or additions in the 
books fitting them better for Christian uses ; indeed constant 
caution is necessary in this respect, and it is not always 
possible to decide whether certain words or sentences are 
original, or are due to a Christian copyist or editor. Hence 
it is not safe in the study of the books to lay much stress on 
single words or rest much argument on isolated expressions. 

In the case of the Talmud, Christian influence is no less 
certain and is much harder to eliminate. Points of verbal 

•For various views on the matter here discussed see, for example, Weber, Die 
Lehren des Talmud, p. XI. Schiirer's review of Weber, Theol. Literaturzeitung, 
1881. Moore's review of Stanton's The Jewish and the Christian Messiah, 
Andover Review, July, 1887. Wellhausen, Die Pharisaer und die Sadducaer, pp. 
120-131. 
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resemblance between the Talmud and the Gospels have often 
been searched out and used for curiously different purposes ; 
at first by Christians, to prove to Jews the truth of Chris- 
tianity by calling their own books to witness ; then by the 
Jews, who retorted that such parallels only proved that Chris- 
tianity was borrowed from Judaism ; then by Christians again 
in our own day, who reverse the relation and charge the Tal- 
mud with borrowing. Now it is quite possible that words of 
Jesus, spoken to the multitude, found their way into the 
schools and at last into the Talmud. It is quite possible too, 
that coincidences were accidental, for Jesus taught in the 
manner of his countrymen in gnomes and parables. However 
that may be, there is much more significant matter than a 
possible borrowing of words ; it is the undoubted influence of 
Christianity upon Jewish doctrines. 

Christianity saw in Judaism its divinely appointed forerun- 
ner, and borrowed from it without hesitation. But the Jews 
saw in Christianity a dangerous apostasy. Their attitude 
toward it was polemical. They would not borrow and imi- 
tate, but they would contradict and resist. If Christians 
made much of apocalyptical hopes, they would make little of 
them. If Christians relied on Isaiah's prophecy of the suffer- 
ing servant of Jehovah, they would find in it a new reference 
and interpret it not of Messiah the King, David's son, but of 
an inferior forerunner. If Christians dwelt upon the exalted 
nature of the Messiah, his preexistent glory, his oneness with 
God, they would speak more guardedly than before and lower 
the Messiah's dignity, appealing to the supposed requirements 
of monotheism. As a matter of fact all this actually happened, 
and in using the Talmud as a source for pre-Christian Judaism, 
we must make allowance for this decidedly reactionary influ- 
ence of the new faith upon the old. 

2. In a second respect discrimination is necessary. Not 
only must Christian influences be eliminated, but we must 
distinguish what represents commonly accepted belief, and 
what is a matter of individual opinion. This is especially 
necessary and likely to be disregarded in the case of the 
Talmud, which is generally taken without distinction as rep- 
resentative of Jewish faith and practice. But there is in its 
contents a fundamental distinction between Halacha and Hag- 
gada. Halacha, from halakh, to go, means that which regu- 
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lates one's going, the law according to which the course of 
life is directed. Haggada is a saying or statement, and 
includes everything that is not a law of life ; a great variety 
of things, — proverbs, stories, poetical fancies, opinions, ser- 
mons, an infinite mass of things wise and foolish, whatever 
some rabbi chanced to utter and some pupil chanced to 
remember and repeat. Evidently authority would belong 
not to the Haggada, but to the Halacha, and the oldest part of 
the Talmud, the Mishna, is composed almost entirely of this. 
The Haggada is both later and of less weight, so that we 
might be disposed to leave it out of consideration, but unfor- 
tunately it is just this that contains the things we want to 
know, that is, matters of opinion and belief; whereas the 
Halacha is made up of minute definitions of what a Jew must 
do at every moment of his life and in all conceivable circum- 
stances, but contains little as to doctrine. 

Now even the Halacha of the Talmud cannot be held in 
its present form to describe a Jew's outward life in Christ's 
time, though that is what Jewish scholars claim. Dillmann* 
well says that " a multitude of indications and facts point rather 
to the conclusion that in regard to many finer questions of the 
Halacha there still prevailed during the whole existence of 
the second temple many varieties of opinion among the 
scholars, and indeed various fluctuations even in the practice 
of different generations, and the closed system of the Talmud 
is only the later precipitate of a long process of development." 

But if this is the case with the Halacha and in the matter 
of rules for conduct where the greatest strictness prevailed, 
still less can the Haggada be relied on to give us the opinions 
of the Jews in Christ's time. It is undeniable that there was 
far greater freedom in belief than in practice among the 
scribes. The burdens which Pharisaism put upon men's 
shoulders were burdens of observance, not of belief. There 
were certain fundamental doctrines of the scribes, but within 
large limits there was great variety of detail. The Jewish 
scholars themselves make no claim that the Haggada repre- 
sents prevalent Jewish opinion ; indeed they have had fre- 
quent occasion to insist strenuously that it does not. To the 
very first attacks of Christians in the thirteenth century, the 
Jewish rabbis replied that the Haggada, upon which their 

* Sitzungsberichte der berliner Acad. d. Wissenschaft, 1883, p. 332. 
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opponents relied, was made up of individual discourses which 
were not all binding upon the Jews in general. Neubauer, in 
the Expositor, 1888, says that this opinion has been confirmed 
by modern (Jewish) critics from another point of view, and 
complains that " still in order to swell their volumes Chris- 
tian divines of our time take every sentence of the Agadah 
as if it were the opinion of the Jews in general." The same 
reply has been persistently repeated, and must, I think, be 
admitted as valid. 

This means for us that the fragmentary quotations from the 
Talmud that are everywhere met with are to be regarded 
with the utmost suspicion. Nothing whatever can be safely 
inferred from isolated sentences of the Talmud. It is always 
to be regarded as highly probable that the precise opposite 
of the opinion expressed could just as easily have been found, 
and likely enough in the immediate context. These sentences 
are usually parts of discussions in which all sorts of opinions 
are expressed and which end frequently without a decisive 
word. The study of them therefore is much better fitted to 
show us how the rabbis talked than what they believed. 
This great variety in the contents of the Talmud explains in 
part the contradictory judgments that have been passed upon 
its merits and its meaning. In fact it is possible to support 
by quotations almost any estimate of its character and almost 
any idea of its teaching. 

On this point it is worth while to quote Prof. Strack, of 
Berlin, whose article in the new edition of Herzog is the most 
recent and probably the best introduction to the Talmud.* 
He says : " We must bear in mind that the Talmud is not a 
law book, a codex, in which every sentence has unconditional 
validity. Even in the Mishna different opinions are very fre- 
quently mentioned side by side without the addition of a 
deciding judgment. And the Gemara bears almost through- 
out the character of a conversation or a collection of records 
of the discussions in which the Amoraim deliberated upon 
(explained, supplemented, modified) the sentences of the 
Mishna," p. 355. It is only right, in every case, to give the 
name of the rabbi quoted, and his date, and to state whether 
he was contradicted or not, and whether his opinion pre- 
vailed. This is justly insisted upon by Strack. In general 

* Also printed separately, Einleitung in den Thalmud. Leipzig, 1887. 
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the method of the rabbis is a much more practicable subject 
for systematic treatment than their doctrine. A character- 
istic method they certainly had, but system belonged rather 
to their lives than to their thoughts. We should be satisfied 
with finding what subjects the scribes were interested in, and 
what various opinions they expressed about them, without 
forcing them to conclusions that they did not reach ; above 
all not giving them too great credit for consistency, as we are 
likely to do when we make a system of their ideas. 

Yet there is a characteristic quality in all the work of the 
scribes. There are general principles, common presupposi- 
tions, that give to their work a certain unity, which we do 
not find when we turn again to the Pseudepigraphs. Here it 
is a still greater error to look for agreement and to try to find 
a place for all statements in one scheme of thought. This 
attempt cannot do justice to the distinct individuality of these 
books nor to the freedom and diversity of thought in the time 
of Christ. Perhaps some suggestion of the character and 
value of these books cannot be given better than by stating 
two principles that should govern their use. They are 
implied in what has been already said. 

(1) Each book should be studied by itself, and as a whole, 
in its individuality. It is a strangely common but certainly 
mistaken method to make out an elaborate scheme from the 
later books with their more developed conceptions (esp. IV 
Ezra and Apoc. Baruch), and to force the ideas of the earlier 
books into conformity with this. The true way is to find in 
the case of each author his own scheme and order of thought, 
his particular point of view, his peculiar tone and character. 
In this study of each book by itself we touch Jewish thought 
in the concrete, and not in an ideal reconstruction and trans- 
formation. These books may properly represent to us indi- 
vidual men. By studying them we are getting into contact 
with actual persons, and keeping them before us ; we are 
hearing one and another talk, and are ready to mark both 
variety and movement in the thought of the age. 

(2) That there was variety no one will doubt who allows 
these books to speak for themselves. That there is movement 
it is our second task to discover ; for our study cannot stop in a 
disjointed state with a collection of individual opinions. We 
must somehow bring the variety to unity. And this is to be 
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done not by arranging the various ideas in a system to which 
in fact they never belonged, but by finding their actual his- 
torical place and connection in the development of thought. 
Having studied the writers in their individuality, we must 
study the ideas in their genesis and progress. 

In this genetic study of ideas we must begin of course with 
the Old Testament. There is the basis. Then there are for- 
eign influences to be taken account of ; Babylonian ideas found 
in exile ; Greek ideas following Alexander's path. There was 
the natural activity of speculation and reflection, of fancy 
and ingenuity. Much again is due to the strange use that the 
Scriptures were put to by the scribes ; for many details of 
later belief and practice have no other source than the won- 
derful exegesis of the rabbins. Then finally there was the 
influence of outward circumstances, the religion of Israel 
being always closely bound up with its political fortunes, and 
taking shape from them. All these must be traced out as 
closely as the means at hand allow. 

In this study of the origin and course of pre-Christian re- 
ligious thought, the books before us have their place. It is 
because they stand in this great historical movement, of world- 
wide significance, that these writings deserve serious attention 
and are more than curiosities of literature. 

F. C. Porter. 

Yale Divinity School, New Haven, Conn. 



